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as a whole, illuminating, as it does, the author's purpose, his material, 
the intellectual ground on which he stands, and the environment which 
he confronts. 

Part I of the Untersuchungen, now before us, does not reach beyond 
the prologue, but easily surpasses in importance the treatment of both 
Harnack and Baldensperger. Contrary to the view of Harnack, Grill 
finds the Logos-idea of the prologue not a mere attachment to, but the 
real keynote of, the gospel. Contrary to Baldensperger, the motive 
of opposition to Hemerobaptist ideas is made of very subordinate, 
scarcely appreciable importance. The rival system to be counteracted 
by an exposition of a Christology genuinely Pauline in its root-ideas 
is Gnostic and Docetic ; and here Grill sweeps the very foundations 
from under the extravagant fancies of Kreyenbuhl. 1 As against 
Wendt, Delff, and all superficial attempts to analyze in disregard of 
the fundamental unity of the work in both its narrative and discourse 
elements, Grill's exhibition of the pervasive dominance of the prologue 
ideas of Christ as the pre-existent Logos, the Life and Light, "taber- 
nacling " in the flesh, is masterly. As against the attempts of Beyschlag, 
Wendt, and Gilbert to reduce the pre-existence doctrine to a mere 
" logical " or " ideal " pre-existence, it is unanswerable, because it 
starts from no false premises as to the existence in pre-Pauline times 
of any Jewish doctrine of actual or real pre-existence. Scholars will 
await the subsequent parts of Grill's Untersuchungen with highest 
interest. 



Benj. W. Bacon. 



Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn. 



The Second and Third Epistles of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians. By James H. Kennedy. London : Methuen, 
1900. Pp. xxviii + 202. 6s. 

The aim of this work is to prove that the epistle of Paul which we 
call "Second Corinthians" is in reality made up of portions of two 
epistles; chaps. 10-13 constitute the major portion of a letter which 
was written earlier than that which is contained in chaps. 1-9. By 
the terminology of Dr. Kennedy's title, which is somewhat unfortunate, 
2 Cor., chaps. 10-13, i s called the "second epistle" and 2 Cor., chaps. 
1-9, the "third epistle." In fact, we seem to know oifour letters which 
Paul wrote to the Corinthian Christians (as our author also holds): 

1 See my review of this book in this Journal, Vol. VI (January, 1902), pp. 131, 132. 
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(i) the letter referred to in i Cor. 5 : 9, which is supposed to be entirely 
lost, but of which 2 Cor. 6 : 14 — 7: 1 is perhaps a portion ; (2) our first 
canonical letter, the unity of which has not been seriously questioned ; 
(3) a letter which came in between 1 Corinthians and 2 Cor., chaps. 
1-9, and which is described in 2 Cor. 2:4; 7:8, as a letter written 
out of much affliction and anguish of heart, with many tears, and 
the sending of which had for a time caused him regret, because of its 
emotion and severity (this letter is probably to be identified with 
2 Cor., chaps. 10-13); (4) the letter that now appears in 2 Cor., chaps. 
1-9 (unless chap. 8 or chap. 9, or both, belonged originally to other 
connections), which narrates the successful outcome of Paul's conflict 
with his enemies in the Corinthian church (2 Cor. 7: 13-16). 

Dr. Kennedy published two articles in the Expositor for 1897, 
arguing the composite character of the canonical 2 Corinthians. The 
present volume is an outgrowth of that study. As yet he stands almost 
alone among British scholars in his partition theory of the epistle ; 
Dr. Sanday in the article upon the " Corinthian Epistles " in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, and Dr. Robertson in the corresponding article 
of the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, give this theory little considera- 
tion ; while introduction writers and commentators have generally 
ignored it. Nevertheless it has earnest advocates in Germany (espe- 
cially Hausrath and Schmiedel), and the arguments which are adduced 
in support of it go far toward giving it probability. Dr. Kennedy, 
therefore, has made a useful contribution to the British and American 
study of Paul's Corinthian epistles. He has met many of the a priori 
objections to the partition hypothesis, and has shown the inadequacy 
of many previous interpretations of the passages most concerned in 
the discussion. To some of the author's reconstructions of events 
and explanations of facts it would be easy to offer objections. Perhaps 
the details of Paul's relations with the Corinthian church cannot now 
be fully worked out. But the question whether we have two epistles 
or one in the second canonical epistle does not have to wait upon a 
complete recovery of the details involved ; it can be decided upon 
general lines. 

More difficulty is admitted by the author than really exists, in the 
matter of how the two epistles came to be combined into a single 
manuscript. He speaks of it as happening through the " mistake of a 
copyist" (p. xxvii, 153). But the joining of the two shorter epistles 
may have been intentional and well advised. Copies in papyrus roll 
were made of the first canonical letter for use by other individuals and 
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churches outside of Corinth. Later it was considered useful to extend 
also the knowledge of Paul's third and fourth letters to the Corinthian 
church ; but these were comparatively brief, and it may have been 
deemed advisable to combine them in order to make a papyrus roll 
more nearly of the same size as the former already in circulation. 
The same hypothesis would best explain why the fragments of other 
letters (2 Cor. 6: 14 — 7:1, and perhaps chap. 8 or chap. 9, or both) 
may have been combined with these two larger writings into a single 
manuscript. Copies of these epistles were made for the practical use 
of the churches, not for the purpose of narrating the exact history of 
Paul's correspondence with the Corinthians. Such combining of smaller 
letters, and instructive portions of letters, would seem useful and likely 
rather than otherwise ; that it would make trouble for future historians 
of primitive Christianity would not enter into their thought, for the 
churches were primarily interested in these writings for the service 
they might render in the spread and inculcation of the gospel. 

C. W. Votaw. 
The University of Chicago. 



A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of 
St. Peter and St. Jude. By Rev. Charles Bigg. (—"The 
International Critical Commentary.") New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1901. Pp. ix+353. $2.50. 

This volume, the tenth to appear in the series (the sixth on New 
Testament books), next to the smallest in bulk, is worthy to rank 
beside the best in value. It is gratifying to note that the editors do not 
deem uniformity in size essential. Their volumes vary from a total of 
246 pages in Dr. Vincent's Commentary on Philippians and Philemon 
up to 678 pages in Dr. Plummer's volume on Luke. 

Canon Bigg's work is pre-eminently characterized by judicial open- 
mindedness and sympathetic insight into historical conditions. His 
realistic interpretation of the relations of the apostles and the circum- 
stances of the early church renders the volume invaluable to students of 
these themes. The differences between Peter and Paul, actual, and 
yet not violently antagonistic (as the Tubingen school maintained), are 
brought out with illuminating discrimination. Peter is termed a dis- 
ciplinarian, "one who hears God speaking to him," while Paul is a 
mystic, "one who feels the presence of God within." As further 
stated, "these two words denote, not a difference in the thing believed, 



